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News of the Board 


Board to discuss scholarships 


A discussion of scholarship policies and pro- 
grams has been scheduled for the morning sym- 
posium of the spring meeting of the College 
Board on April 1 in New York City. The after- 
noon session will be devoted to a business meet- 
ing. 

John M. Stalnaker, director of studies of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges and a 
consultant to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, will serve as chairman of the scholar- 
ship symposium. Topics, for discussion will in- 
clude: “Industrial Scholarships, Problems and 
Progress,” “University Scholarships, Policy to 
Programming,” and “The Small College and 
Scholarship Competition.” 

Among the questions to be considered are 
scholarship competition, selection, and the ap- 
praisal of need as a criterion of award; the 
factors of geographical distribution, value, and 
duration of scholarships; and the purposes of 
the awards from the viewpoints of the colleges, 
the sponsors, and national welfare. Speakers will 
be announced in the call to the meeting which 
will be sent to members of the Board. 


New GCT form to be offered 


A new experimental form of the General com- 
position Test will be made available to schools 
and colleges for their own purposes this spring 
shortly after the Board decides whether or not 
to incorporate this type of test in its program 
of college entrance examinations for 1954. 

The plan to offer the new form was adopted 
in response to the interest shown last year when 
300 institutions ordered more than 8,000 copies 
of Form E of the test. This spring, in an an- 
nouncement to be mailed in March, both Form 
E and Form G, which was used in a recent ex- 
perimental administration (see page 324), will 
be available. The cost, increased slightly since 
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last year to cover costs of printing and distribu- 
tion, will be one dollar per specimen set or thirty 
cents per copy of the test in quantities of five or 
more. Instructions for reading and scoring, grad- 
ing sheets, and essay books will be included with 
the orders. 

The possibility of adding the General Com- 
position Test to the regular examination pro- 
gram will depend largely on the results of the 
most recent experimental administration of the 
test. These will be reported in time for action by 
the Board at its April meeting. 


Standing committees named 


Completing the membership of College Board 
standing committees for the academic year, 
Chairman Samuel T. Arnold in December ap- 
pointed members of the Committees on Exami- 
nations, Research and Development, and Nomi- 
nations. Elective office vacancies in the other 
two permanent Board groups, the Custodians 
and the Executive Committee, had been filled 
by vote of the Board at its October meeting. 

Membership of the Committee on Examina- 
tions was enlarged, at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee, to permit the addition of several of the 
Board’s chief examiners as well as to insure ade- 
quate representation of all types of institutions. 
At the same time the designation of a vice chair- 
man for the first time was recommended. 

Dean Albert J. Meder, Jr., Rutgers Univer- 
sity, was appointed chairman of the examina- 
tions committee, with Dr. Morris Meister, Bronx 
High School of Science as vice-chairman. Other 
members are Dr. Robert G. Andree, Brookline, 
(Mass.) High School; Professor Harry D. Berg, 
Michigan State College; Alan R. Blackmer, 
Phillips Academy and the School and College 
Study of General Education; Dr. William H. 
Cornog, Central High School, Philadelphia, cur- 
rently serving with the School and College Study 
for Admission with Advanced Standing; C. Wil- 
Edwards, Princeton University; Dean 
Elizabeth Geen, Goucher College; Dean Everett 
L. Hunt, Swarthmore College; Allegra May- 
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nard, the Madeira School, Greenway, Va.; and 
Donald D. Walsh, Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Heading the Committee on Research and De- 
velopment this year is President Katharine E. 
McBride, of Bryn Mawr College, the former 
Chairman of the Board. Also serving on this 
committee are Professor Anne Anastasi, Ford- 
ham University; Dean Wilbur J. Bender, Har- 
vard College; Professor Paul S. Burnham, Yale 
University; Dr. Andrew H. MacPhail, Brown 
University; Professor James A. McClintock, 
Drew University; Professor John M. Stalnaker, 
director of studies, the Association of American 
Medical Colleges; Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, the 
Educational Records Bureau; Acting President 
Nils Y. Wessell, Tufts College; and Dr. J. Wayne 
Wrightstone, director of educational research, 
New York City Board of Education. 

Bernard P. Ireland, associate director of ad- 
missions, Columbia University, was appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Nominations. 
Other committee members are Dr. Edwin S. 
Burdell, Cooper Union; Dr. Frederick C. Cope- 
land, Williams College; Dr. Galen Jones, United 
States Office of Education; Perry Dunlap Smith, 
North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, 
Ill.; and Annie C. Whiteside, registrar of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


Admissions Institute outlined 


Admissions officers of College Board member 
institutions will be invited to attend a five-day 
Admissions Institute next fall, according to a 
program to be presented to the Board at its 
meeting on April 1. 

Planned as a closely knit series of lectures, 
seminars, and practice periods, the institute’s 
sessions will be led by admissions officers of wide 
experience and staff members of the Board and 
Educational Testing Service. The object of each 
meeting will be to offer information and ex- 
change advice on problems of general interest. 

The program, starting October 26 and con- 
tinuing five days, with a recess on October 28 








for the fall meeting of the Board, covers the 
principal areas of admissions activity. The 
tentative outline is as follows: first day, history 
of admissions, characteristics of the population, 
characteristics of the schools; second day, rela- 
tion of admissions office to the college, to admis- 
sions committees, to alumni and amateur assist- 
ants, to scholarships and to public relations; 
third day, criteria for admission; fourth day, 
administration procedures and costs; fifth day, 
attrition, prediction, placement, guidance, and 
student mortality studies. 

The institute will be held at Arden House, the 
Harriman campus of Columbia University, one 
hour from New York City. Registration will be 
limited to one representative from each member 
college up to a total of 100 participants. The 
registration fee will be approximately $10 per 
person and the cost of room and board at Arden 
House about $15 per day. 


Handbook reprinted with Supplement 
An additional printing of the College Hand- 


book has been made necessary by the increased 
rate of sales following incorporation of an order 
blank for the book in the College Board test 
application form. More than 30,000 copies of the 
Handbook have been distributed since its pub- 
lication in 1951. 

In the new printing, the 7952-3 Supplement 
will be bound together with the Handbook. 
Separate copies of the Supplement, however, are 
still available on request for those who have the 
Handbook and wish to receive the Supplement. 
It describes the admissions requirements, study 
programs, student expenses, scholarship aid, and 
freshman year activities of the nine colleges 
which became members of the Board this year. 


Korean veterans test considered 


A questionnaire has been sent to College 
Board member institutions to determine 
whether a special aptitude test for Korean vete- 
rans similar to that offered for World War II 
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veterans would be helpful to colleges, or whether 
they prefer to require the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. 

The results of the questionnaire will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Examinations at its 
meeting in March. If approval of a special test 
is indicated, the committee will consider such 
questions as the test itself, how soon it could be 
offered, and the times and places of administra- 
tion. The World War II veterans’ test could be 
taken at member colleges, at regular Board ex- 
amination centers, or at one of the 20 metro- 
politan centers where it was administered semi- 
monthly. Over 30,000 veterans took the test. 


College choice plan studied 


The opinions of school and college representa- 
tives on a proposal submitted by Amherst Col- 
lege which would permit candidates to indicate 
a first choice of college will be reported to Board 
representatives in advance of the April 1 meet- 
ing at which the proposal is to be considered. 

The plan would enable the candidate to name 
one college as his first choice and the choice 
would be reported by the Board to that college 
only. Other colleges would not be informed 
whether or not the student had made such a 
choice. 

Comments on the plan have been sought 
through questionnaires sent to Board represent- 
atives and to 100 public schools and 100 inde- 
pendent schools. 


Midwest meeting postponed 


A Midwest Regional Conference on curric- 
ulum developments originally proposed for this 
March has been postponed until next year by 
the committee for the meeting. 

The committee felt that questions of school- 
college transition raised by experimental articu- 
lation patterns which were described at the 
October meeting of the Board and reported in 
the last issue of the Review could be more satis- 
factorily covered at.a later date in a more ex- 
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tensive program than had been considered for 
this spring. 

It was pointed out that more information on 
the progress of the experiments will be available 
next year and that the additional time will per- 
mit participation by interested school and col- 
lege faculty members, as well as admissions 
officers. 


Booklets on tests planned 


Publication of a booklet on the Social Studies 
Test, the first of a series of five non-technical 
descriptions of College Board tests, has been 
scheduled for this spring. 

The text, which is now being sent to teachers 
and other experts in the Social Studies field, in- 
cludes an account of the preparation of the test 
and an explanation of the types of questions 
used in it. Sample questions are employed to 
illustrate the kinds of skills identified by the 
test and the degrees of achievement which may 
be measured. 

This publication, and later booklets on the 
language, science, mathematics, and English 
composition tests, have been planned in response 
to requests for more information on the tests. It 
has been pointed out that the publication of too 
little descriptive material is likely to cause 
anxiety on the part of teachers, while the avail- 
ability of too much information on test content 
would tend to restrict their choice of course sub- 
ject matter. The booklets will attempt to avoid 
both these extremes by demonstrating how the 
tests work through the use of a limited number 
of illustrative sample questions. 


Research program started 


The first step toward the scheduling of long- 
term College Board research activities has been 
taken by a policy and program subcommittee of 
the Committee on Research and Development. 

In outlining possible policies and plans for the 
next five years, the subcommittee classified 
studies in six categories: routine statistical work 





Calendar gets art award 


A certificate of excellence has been 
awarded to the College Board Academic 
Year Engagement Calendar by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. The cal- 
endar was chosen by the Institute for its 
annual Printing for Commerce exhibition 
in New York during Printing Week in 
January. 

The purpose of the exhibition is to 
present the best examples of such printed 
materials as booklets, catalogs, letter- 
heads, and announcements. Selections are 
based on quality of design and printing. 

Art work for the calendar was by Free- 
man Craw, designer of the College Hand- 
book and other Board publications. The 
printing, done by offset-lithography, was 
by the Crafton Graphic Company of New 
York. 

Plans for future editions of the calendar 
will be determined by its usefulness to 
schools and colleges as indicated by re- 
sponses to its initial distribution with the 
last issue of the Review. Comments on its 
value to administrators, guidance officers, 
and students as a reminder of essential 
dates of the testing program will be 
welcome. 


on the present tests; the Board program’s effects 
on schools, colleges, and candidates; the effi- 
ciency of college admissions procedures; the pre- 
diction of adjustment and success in college; the 
development of new tests and their validation; 
and the operational methods employed in ad- 
ministration of the testing program. 

Among the research projects now in progress 
or recently completed are: the production of 
norms to be used in a manual on the interpreta- 
tion of test scores; construction of tests of de- 
veloped ability in the humanities, social studies, 
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and sciences; Scholastic Aptitude Test studies 
on coachability, and on the use of preliminary 
candidate scores by schools; development and 
validation of a revised form of the SAT; and 
validation of the College Transfer Test and the 
General Composition Test. 

New projects suggested by the subcommittee 
included a restudy of the Board score scale in 
terms of comparability from test to test and 
from year to year; prediction of non-academic 
adjustment to college through personality as- 
sessment; development and validation of ad- 
ditional forms of course placement tests in the 
sciences and languages; and development and 
validation of a new series of advanced placement 
tests. 


Foreign student problem viewed 


The problems of an increasing number of for- 
eign students who apply for admission to Ameri- 
can colleges are now under consideration by the 
College Board. 

Paul M. Chalmers, associate director of ad- 
missions and adviser to foreign students at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been asked to assist Board and Educational 
Testing Service staff members in defining the 








100,000 candidates likely 


The prospect of a record number of Col- 
lege Board candidates has been reported 
as a result of large increases in registration 
for the first two test administrations of the 
academic year. 

With an increase of 7,000 students tak- 
ing the December and January tests, 
representing a rise of more than 20 per cent 
over the number in attendance at those 
series last year, it appears probable that 
the total number of candidates for 1952-3 
will exceed 100,000 for the first time in the 
Board’s history. 






















foreign student situation and its relation to the 
Board program. 

An exploratory approach will involve ques- 
tions on the numbers and nationalities of for- 
eign students who take the tests, the informa- 
tion about them required by colleges, whether 
or not the present tests are satisfactory for this 
purpose, and the kinds of financial problems en- 
countered in registering for the tests. 


Membership standards surveyed 


A special committee on membership has been 
appointed by Chairman Samuel T. Arnold to 
review College Board membership policies in 
respect to the rapid growth of the College Board 
in recent years. The committee will report to the 
Executive Committee at its next meeting. 

The committee, headed by Otto F. Kraushaar, 
president of Goucher, was directed to study 
qualifications of membership as they might ap- 
ply to both institutions which apply for member- 
ship and those which wish to remain members. 
Among the questions which the committee was 
asked to consider was whether the rapid increase 
in membership was desirable and if it was not, 
what action should be taken. Another matter to 
be discussed is the possibility of a change in re- 
quirements from a statement of intention to use 
the tests to presentation of a history of their use. 
The committee was further requested to con- 
sider the suggestion that some action should be 
taken in regard to member colleges which do not 
make significant use of the tests. 

Members of the committee, in addition to 
President Kraushaar, are John F. Gummere, 
William Penn Charter School; Albert I. Dicker- 
son, Dartmouth; Lemuel R. Johnston, Clifford 
J. Scott High School; Elwood Kastner, New 
York University; Dean Frank W. Kille, Carle- 
ton; Lloyd Michael, Evanston Township High 
School; Jean Fair Mitchell, Brearley School; 
Professor Edward S. Noyes, Yale; Mother Elea- 
nor M. O’Byrne, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart; and Dean J. Edward Sanders, 
Pomona. 

















May 20 acceptance date set 


This year’s uniform acceptance date, May 20, 
will be observed by 84 colleges, according to 
notifications received by the College Board. 

Under the terms of the agreement, these col- 
leges have “bound themselves not to require 
any candidate admitted as a freshman to give 
notice before May 20, 1953, of his decision to 
attend one of these institutions or to accept 
financial aid from it.” The student is free, how- 
ever, to give notice of his final choice of college 
at any time he may choose earlier than the uni- 
form acceptance date. 

The practice of establishing such a date to 
permit the student maximum opportunity in 
selecting a college was started in 1948 by Brown, 
Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, and Yale. In subsequent 
years, although a large number of other Board 
member colleges throughout the country sub- 
scribed to the agreement, the original group con- 
tinued to set the date, using as a governing factor 
the Board’s spring testing date, which is March 
14, this year. 

Meeting last month to review the purpose and 
effect of the uniform acceptance date, a Board 
committee headed by Roswell G. Ham, presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke, agreed that the prin- 
ciple of the agreement is desirable for both col- 
leges and applicants. It pointed out, however, 
that no single date is acceptable to all institu- 
tions because of conflicting needs, traditions, 
and practices. The committee recommended 
that its membership be increased to include a 
fuller representation of points of view related to 
this problem and suggested that the enlarged 
committee be empowered to select the uniform 
acceptance date for 1954. 


Poll on placement tests due 


Members of the College Board will be can- 
vassed soon to discover if there is general in- 
terest in a placement test program based on the 
present achievement test battery. 
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COLLEGES PARTICIPATING IN 
MAY 20 AGREEMENT™* 


Bard College 

Barnard College 

Beaver College 

Bennington College 

Boston University 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 
California Inst. of Technology 


Catholic University of 
America 


Chestnut Hill College** 

Claremont Men’s College 

Clark University 

College of New Rochelle** 

College of Notre Dame of Md. 

College of William and Mary 

Columbia College 

Connecticut College 

Cooper Union 

Cornell University 

Dartmouth College 

Drew University (Brothers 
College) 

Dunbarton College of Holy 
Cross 

Elmira College 

Emmanuel College 

Georgian Court College 

Gettysburg College 

Goucher College 

Harvard College 

Haverford College 

Hobart & Wm. Smith 
Colleges 

Hollins College 

Hood College 

Immaculata College 

Kalamazoo College 

Knox College** 

Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart** 

Marymount College 

Marywood College 

Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology 

McGill University 

Mills College 

Mount Holyoke College 


* As of February 3, 1953. 


New Jersey College for 
Women 

Northwestern University 

Pembroke College 


Pennsylvania College for 
Women 


Pomona College 

Princeton University 

Providence College 

Radcliffe College 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 

Reed College 

Regis College 

Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

Rosemont College** 

Russell Sage College 

Rutgers University 

Scripps College 

Seton Hill College 

Simmons College 

Skidmore College 

Smith College 

Stanford University 

Swarthmore College 

Sweet Briar College 

Union College 

University of California 

University of Chicago 

University of Colorado 

University of Denver 

University of Michigan 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Rochester** 

Vassar College 

Wagner College 

Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Washington and Lee 
University 

Wellesley College 

Wells College 

Western Reserve University 

Wheaton College 

Whittier College 

Wilson College 


Yale University 


** Scholarship candidates not included. 
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i Reading Conference 


=! The scene of the accompanying sketches by 
oh Rosamond Rollins, Educational Testing Service 
Ay 7 Me es artist, is a residence hall of Lawrenceville School, 
& >, oe ‘. host to the most recent College Board reading 
Ge Ee aa. >, / conference. The occasion is the scoring of 800 
———SSSS — essays written during administrations of two 
a : new forms of the experimental General Com- 
Table leaders helped with some problems position Test. Addressing themselves to the task 
are 20 school and college English teachers who 
came straight from their classrooms to devote 

the Christmas holidays to the conference. 

The underlying proposition which held the 
readers’ attention during all-day sessions, plus 
evening hours of continued discussion, was that 
an essay test of writing ability could be per- 
fected and added to the Board’s battery of col- 
lege entrance examinations. This had always 
been a hope of English teachers, a hope that 
seemed closer to fulfillment during the last two 
years, as reports of the test’s development were 

What to mark it on Style? circulated. Now the readers had assembled, at 
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Distribution table prepares essays for the 20 readers, recording each reading of each essay 


the request of Earle G. Eley, chairman of the 
test committee, to put the test through what 
might prove to be its final trial by fire. 

Half of the readers had participated the year 
before in a similar conference at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, and the results of their work 
there had suggested that the test was possible 
but left several important questions about it un- 
answered. The Lawrenceville conference was to 
provide data which would serve as the basis on 
which the future of the test could be determined 
by the Board at its meeting in April. 

The groundwork had been completed with the 
preparation of two new forms of the test which 
were taken by four groups of 100 freshmen each 
at Swarthmore, Trinity of Washington, Vassar, 
and Wesleyan. Each of the 800 essays would be 
read at least twice, by different readers, to con- 
firm the reliability of the reading method. Where 
disagreement in scoring existed, the paper would 
be read a third time and a final grade assigned. 
No reader would know whether his was the 
first or second reading the essay had received, 
whether the student was a boy or girl, whether 
the writer was from one college or another. The 
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Statistics of reading kept pace with readers 





paper had to be judged entirely on its own 
merits. ; 

This method required a high degree of under- 
standing among readers if the terms of the test’s 
success were to be met. It was not enough to de- 
pend on the teacher’s individual experience to 
determine what constituted a clearly superior 
paper, what a tolerable showing, and what an 
unmistakeable dud. To be at all useful, the 
scores would have to be reported in precise and 
unequivocal terms which would mean the same 
thing to every admission officer in the nation. 


Practice session “scoreboard” 


Some basis of judgment was implicit in the 
tests themselves, which consisted of reading 
materials and questions which tended to set the 
themes of the essays. But a further refinement, 
a five-ply scoring technique, once mastered, left 
little to chance or the imagination of the reader. 
Each paper was to be considered according to 
five categories, Mechanics, Style, Organization, 
Reasoning and Content. It was to be marked 
according to four degrees of achievement in each 
category. This scoring system was the conduc- 
tor’s baton; unless it could be followed by every 
reader, there would be neither harmony nor 
meaning in the test results and any comparison 
with outside criteria would be futile. 

Before they started work on the essays, the 
readers had to reach agreement on the defini- 
tions of these terms. They did this by working 
together — and out loud —on sample papers. 
Their questions were varied and to the point. 
How much should errors of fact count? How 
about punctuation, grammar, the use of risky 
generalizations, paragraphing, originality? To 
which category did these and a host of other 
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READERS 





John A. Lester, Jr. 
Haverford College 


Merlin Bowen 


Shimer College 






Robert L. McCaul 
University of Chicago 


Charles H. Carver 
Monroe High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Robert H. Morgan 
Hill School 





Nancy O. Chapin 
Winsor School 





Holmes T. Moore 
New Hampton (N. H.) 
School 





John A. Christie 


Vassar College 









Paul K. Noel 
Upper Darby (Pa.) Senior 
High School 






Grace P. Comans 
Miss Porter’s School 






James H. Croushore 
Mary Washington 
College 






Lewis Perry, Jr. 
Lawrenceville School 










Winifred S. Crum 
Masters School 





Mary L. Rion 
Mount Holyoke College 













Thyra Vickery 
University of Chicago 


Margaret Fairlamb 
Ellis School 















Theodore S. Johnson 
Portland (Me.) High 
School 


Joseph C. Willey 
Belmont Hill (Mass.) 
School 
















Chilson Leonard 
Phillips Exeter Academy 


Calvin D. Yost, Jr. 
Ursinus College 











things belong and howshould they be evaluated? 

Early in this period of practice, solid working 
definitions began to emerge. “My trouble,” ac- 
knowledged one reader when a grade he had 
given disagreed with that of most of his col- 
leagues, “was that I again made the mistake of 
calling Mechanics what we are going to call 
Style.” A few hours later, the meanings had 
sharpened and it was time to start the reading. 
“Remember, this isn’t a teaching instrument,” 
Dr. Eley cautioned. “For us, a rose is a rose, even 
if it has only one petal.” 
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Through the test administration looking glass into 





the ETS wonderland — by Witt14M B. BRETNALL 


Postmarked Princeton 


Everything was ready for the January 10 
administration of College Board tests. The ma- 
terials had been delivered to hundreds of exami- 
nation center supervisors; each student had been 
sent his ticket of admission. At Educational 
Testing Service, we called for a collective cross- 
ing of fingers. The worst ice storm in I0 years 
had struck the New York area. ~ 

From Bridgeport, Connecticut, came a report 
that power lines to the examination center had 
collapsed at midday. Faced with the certainty 


William B. Bretnall has been getting 
the right College Board tests to the 
right people at the right times since 
pre-Educational Testing Service days. 
Returning from Army duties which, 
fatefully enough, included such edu- 
cational assignments as teaching Eng- 
lish to Puerto Rican troops and a 
course in personnel psychology at 
Cornell involving test administration 
and statistics, he resumed his under- 
graduate studies at Columbia, was graduated in 1946, and 
shortly thereafter joined the Board’s staff. He was in the 
original personnel nucleus which moved to Princeton to 
set up ETS operations and somehow, in addition to de- 
veloping his department to handle large-scale operations 
with clockwork precision, has found time for community 
service with the Princeton Arts Group. Now chairman 
of the board of the organization, which offers courses in 
all art media as a means of drawing people of the town 
together, regardless of their background, he admits that it 
would be nice to have more leisure for family camping 
trips and an occasional fling at mountain climbing “in a 
small way along well-defined trails.” 
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Shipping time calls for fast work 


that the afternoon tests would be interrupted 
by darkness, the supervisor put in a distress call 
to the police. Could they help? They could, and 
did, by rushing an emergency electrical system 
to the building. 

The resourceful supervisor had saved the test- 
ing day. We had been fairly sure of things in 
Rio, Paris, and Honolulu. Now we could depend 
on conditions in far off Bridgeport. 

Under conditions which involve caprices of 
man and nature, we are not always able to re- 
port that every student who has registered for 
a test has taken it under uniform conditions at 
the proper place at the appointed time. But, 
happily, this ideal can be approached by solving 
most ordinary test administration problems in 
advance. Shipping time is a period which calls 
for careful planning, complete coordination of 
materials and procedures, and fast work. As 
much as possible is done long before the shipping 















dates. We package tests in envelopes, print and 
address forms, type bills of ladings, prepare ship- 
ping cartons, and address shipping labels. 

We must also keep a wary eye on the news- 
papers for news of events which might affect 
operations. Strikes by coal miners, air line pilots, 
locomotive engineers, or truck drivers may dis- 
rupt our carefully laid plans. Severe winter 
storms or spring floods can put us out of business 
temporarily. 

Such large scale problems seldom occur. More 
frequently, we find that scattered shipments 
have not been delivered within the allotted time. 
These we cover with duplicate shipments if there 
is time. If not, we may arrange for the supervisor 
to get surplus tests from nearby centers. On 
occasion, we have entrusted duplicate shipments 
to an airline pilot who turns the material over 
to the supervisor at the airport. More often, we 
send out special messengers within a radius of 
200 miles. 

Throughout this maneuvering, the security of 
the tests is fully protected to prevent any person 
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The security of the tests is fully protected 


from having knowledge of their contents prior 
to administration. The serial number given to 
each test keeps track of it at every point in its 
traveling. We know where and when each test 
is shipped; we know whether or not it comes 
back. If it is not returned, as it should be, we can 
tell who used it. Detailed and accurate records 
must be kept at all times. All work and records 
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must be checked—and sometimes double- 
checked. 

Once the tests are delivered, we can relax a 
bit. They are hardly ever locked in a vault with 
the keeper of the combination unavailable at the 
administration time, or the supervisor away fish- 
ing on the morning of the examination, but both 
things have happened. 

We try to provide supervisors with all the 
necessary tools of administration, even gummed 
tape, labels for the return of test materials, and 


rope. Not long ago, I attended an area super- 


TS 


We are now providing more rope 


visor’s conference in New York City, expecting 
to have an easy, unruffled time answering odd 
questions and being generally an ambassador of 
good will. It didn’t work out quite that way. I 
was backed into a corner on the subject of rope 
for the return shipment. The supervisors—and 
they seemed glad to get their hands on me at 
last—felt that we had carried economy too far. 
“You're not giving us enough rope,” they com- 
plained. I refrained then, and will refrain now, 
from making the obvious reprise. 

Suffice it to say that they were not left hang- 
ing. We are now providing longer lengths. 

Actually we give very careful consideration 
to suggestions from supervisors, and many of 
our best procedures have developed from them. 
One such, however, that still has me stumped is 
the suggestion that we enclose shears for the 
supervisor's use in cutting the metal strapping 
around the cartons. 


UNCLASSIFIED MATERIALS 


When the tests are returned after the adminis- 
tration, the shipping process is reversed. The 
shipments are opened, the materials are sorted 








into various categories, and everything is 
checked against the records made of the out- 
going shipment. Some things we can’t check be- 
cause we didn’t send them out in the first place— 
stop watches, fountain pens, a pair of glasses, 
old Chinese newspapers. Each such item is care- 
fully returned to the supervisor if there is any 
chance at all that he will want it. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 

Last spring we received an extra dividend 
which we would have enjoyed returning to the 
supervisor. For once, however, the technical 
difficulties of shipping were more than we could 
handle. The shipment was a veritable Pandora’s 
Box of fleas. The little fellows were everywhere, 
and since it is difficult to concentrate on ac- 
curacy while scratching vigorously, we solved 
the problem by calling in an exterminator. 

For checking in answer sheets we use a 
machine which was originally developed for the 
rapid and accurate counting of paper currency 
in banks. We found that it would do the same for 
large sheets of paper. With it we have eliminated 
many of the human errors that occur in a long 
tedious operation. We looked at another machine 
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Few of our people count the proverbial sheep 








Seoul and all points West 


On March 14, College Board tests will 
be administered in Seoul, Korea. 

On the same date, the same tests will be 
taken by students in Saigon, Vietnam, 
Indo-China, at one missionary school in 
Tshimbulu, Belgian Congo, and another 
in Kodaikanal, India. Examination cen- 
ters will be ready and waiting in Casa 
Blanca, Oslo, Hong Kong, and Buenos 
Aires. The tests will be on schedule in Aba, 
Nigeria; Guayaquil, Ecuador; Panang, 
Malaya, and many other cities throughout 
the world. 

Some of these are among the 600 regular 
College Board examination centers ar- 
ranged by Educational Testing Service 
each year. Most of them are special cen- 
ters established for the March date at the 
request of schools or the students them- 
selves. All are the result of the Board’s 
promise that a center will be provided for 
any student anywhere in the world who 
otherwise would have to travel more than 
75 miles to take the tests. 





with the same job in mind, not long ago. It was 
a little electronic genius complete with flashing 
lights and miniature tubes. With the flip of a 
metal finger, it could count thousands of sheets 
in a matter of seconds. It didn’t seem practical 
for us, though, because of its delicate nature. 
Unless the finger flips just so, the count is not 
100 per cent accurate. And if we are not 100 
per cent accurate, we are not accurate at all. 

The constant flow, out and in, of tests and 
accessories begins to leave its mark after a while. 
Few of our people count the proverbial sheep. 
Instead, they see serial numbers cart-wheeling 
through the air, test books roller skating down 
the roof across the street, or even mechanical 
pencils bouncing along on their erasers. 

As a matter of fact, mechanical pencils are a 














great trial to us. Candidates use the equivalent 
of 250,000 pencils each year for the College 
Boards and other programs. After each use, 
somebody must check every pencil for mechani- 
cal condition, length of lead, and condition of 
eraser. It may take as many as 20 turns of the 
barrel to eject the lead completely. If you wish, 
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It may be last year’s aptitude test 
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you may multiply that by two, to get the lead 
back in, and then multiply your answer by 
250,000. It’s a lot of turns. 

One of our mechanically minded young men 
set himself the task of easing this situation. He 
found a hand operated grindstone, just the right 
size and style, threw away the stone and sub- 
stituted for it a machined jig. Now we slip the 
eraser end of the pencil into the jig, give the 
handle a half turn, and the lead is out. With 
another half turn, a new one is in. 

In our first attack on a similar problem, the 
sharpening of 80,000 wooden pencils, we hired 
a dozen members of the local rugby team and 
seated them in front of a battery of hand pencil 
sharpeners. They didn’t last long, however, since 
blistered fingers are not conducive to proper 
fielding techniques. 


SAWDUST AND GRAPHITE 


By the time the problem came up again, our 
man (the mechanically minded one) had buried 
himself in a pile of odds and ends, and put to- 
gether what came to be known as the Young- 
Mack Automatic Pencil Sharpener. A Rube 
Goldberg device that sharpens pencils and coats 
the operators liberally with sawdust and graph- 
ite, it consists of an old electric motor and a 
maze of belts and pulleys leading to four ordi- 
nary pencil sharpeners. The sharpener may 
wheeze, groan, and overheat, but it rapidly 
whittles down a pile of wooden pencils with only 
four non-athletic operators. 

After the answer sheets have been sent to the 
Scoring Department and everything else has 
also been accounted for, we are left with an 
unwieldy pile of now useless test books. When 
a suitable period of time has passed, we will 
load these on a’ truck, send a gimlet-eyed 
security man to follow them in a car, and cart 
them off to a paper processing plant. There, still 
under the eye of our observer, they will take 
their final ride into the whirling knives of a 
shredding machine. The next time you reach for 
a paper towel, handle it with care—it may be 
last year’s Scholastic Aptitude Test. 





















Does Coaching Help? 


One school went into training for the SAT; another had no special prep- 


aration for the test. A report on their performance — by Henry S. Dyer 


The question this study attempts to answer 
is whether coaching for the College Board Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test does any good, and if so, 
how much. Every year many secondary school 
seniors take the SAT to prove that they are 
bright enough to enter college. The applicants 
and the schools know that many colleges weight 
the scores heavily in making up.their minds 
whether to admit or not to admit. The conse- 
quent pressure to do well on the test has led a 
few schools to resort to various kinds of “coach- 
ing” to help their students get high scores. 

A lot of time has recently been spent on the 
coaching question in general. In 1951, P. E. 
Vernon, of the University of London, put out a 
valuable paper on the subject’ summarizing the 
findings from some 40 technical books and arti- 
cles dating back to 1920. In essence Vernon finds 
that coaching helps students to do considerably 
better on intelligence tests. In 1952, Alfred 
Yates, another English psychologist, puts a 
different interpretation® on Vernon’s data and 
decides that coaching is probably a waste of 
time. Both papers are informative and provoca- 
tive, but their focus is on the 11-year-old in Eng- 
land. They do not throw much light on the 
specific problem before us: Does coaching help 
high school seniors in the United States to do 
better on the SAT? 


Searching for an answer, the College Board in 





Many colleges weight the scores heavily 


1951 decided to undertake a study of its own 
and invited two similar college preparatory 
schools for boys to participate. Both schools 
agreed to give the SAT to all of their seniors in 
September 1951 and to have all of them repeat 
the test at the regular session in March 1952. 
In the meantime, School X was to subject its 
boys to a series of special exercises designed to 
improve their SAT scores and School Y was to 
refrain from any such endeavor. In other words, 
between September and March, the X boys 
would be “coached” and the Y boys would be 
“uncoached.” If coaching, as defined by the 


*Vernon, P. E. Coaching and Practice Effects in Intelligence Tests. Paper read to the 13th International Psycho- 


logical Congress, Stockholm, July 16, 1951. Mimeographed. 


* Yates, Alfred. The Effects of Coaching and Practice on Intelligence Test Scores. Paper read before the Psychology 
Section of the British Association on September 8, 1952. Mimeographed. 
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types of exercises used, had an effect on per- 
formance, the X boys should get higher scores 
on the March SAT than their counterparts in 
School Y. If both groups were to do about 
equally well, the conclusion would be that the 
coaching did the X boys no good. 

In order to fortify either conclusion, there had 
to be reasonable assurance that the X boys as a 
group and the Y boys as a group were very much 
like each other in respect to background, ability, 
and the kinds of teaching they would ordinarily 
receive in the senior year. School X and School 
Y were purposely selected with the expectation 
that this would be so. 

Data on the two groups suggested that the 
expectation was not unreasonable. The schools 
had almost exactly the same number participat- 
ing, 239 at X and 229 at Y. The boys had 
attended the schools, on the average, a little 
more than two years before that September, and 
although the syllabi of the schools differed in 
detail, talks with the instructors indicated that 
the main emphases were the same, subject by 
subject. The X boys, as a whole, started off the 
senior year with a slight advantage in the SAT 
scores; they were nine points higher on the Ver- 
bal section, 25 points higher on the Mathe- 
matical. All members of both groups took Eng- 
lish in the senior year. Ninety-one per cent of 
the X group, as against 77 per cent of the Y 
group, was enroiled in some foreign language 


course during that year. Similarly, 70 per cent 


The anonymous individuals at the left, 
according to Associate Director Henry 
S. Dyer, really created the above ar- 
ticle; he merely wrote it. The coach- 
ability study, he points out, was the 
¥ product of considerable effort and com- 
i *"\ plete cooperation between the Board 
and the headmasters, teachers and stu- 
dents of the two well-known, though 
unidentified, schools that participated 
in the experiment. To schools X and Y 
goes full credit for a report which will be of interest to other 
schools from A to Z. 
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of the X boys and 69 per cent of the Y boys were 
studying mathematics. These differences are not 
so large as to make the two groups inappropriate 
to the experimental design, but they are suf- 
ficiently large so that they must be allowed for 
in working out the details of that design. We 
shall explain how this was accomplished later 
in this report. 

There is, of course, no way to measure with 
any precision the quality of instruction that 
each group received, but judging from the past 
performance of the graduates of each school in 
college, one can suppose that it is about equally 
good in both places. Taken as a whole, then, the 
X boys were generally comparable to the Y boys 
and received approximately the same sort of 
instruction, both in quality and amount. The 
only important difference was that the X group 
was coached. 


METHODS OF COACHING 


The coaching that went on in School X began 
in November and continued through the first 
week in March. No rigorous schedule was fol- 
lowed. Coaching for the Verbal section of the 
SAT, handled by English teachers, was based 
on a series of 12 practice exercises, prepared out- 
side and discussed in class at the approximate 
rate of one every two or three weeks. Prepara- 
tion of each exercise was supposed to require 
about 15 minutes; the discussion on it may have 
run from 10 minutes to a half hour. Near the end 
of the experimental period, the students were 
given a 40-minute specially prepared form of the 
SAT which was scored and discussed in a sub- 
sequent class period. 

Coaching by mathematics teachers for the 
Mathematical section of the SAT followed a 
similar pattern, five practice exercises and a 40- 
minute special form of the SAT-M. The practice 
exercises on mathematics were approximately 
twice as long as those for the verbal. Special 
sessions for Mathematical coaching were ar- 
ranged for students not enrolled in senior mathe- 
matics courses. 

The practice exercises in both Verbal and 
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Mathematics were, in effect, miniatures of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. That is, they consisted 
of Verbal items and Mathematical items pre- 
sented in approximately the same form as items 
which appear in the test itself. An attempt was 
made, however, to pitch all of the practice items 
at a level of difficulty suitable to the somewhat 
superior ability of the students in School X. 


TEST EXERCISES 


The general plan, which the instructors fol- 
lowed with minor variations, was to give each 
student a copy of an exercise to work on either 
in or out of class. Subsequently, instructor and 
students went over the material and analyzed 
the reasoning processes which lead to correct 
answers. Sirce neither the students nor the in- 
structors had a “key” to the questions, everyone 
was necessarily thrown on his own resources to 
work out the answers. There were disagreements 
and debates between students and students, 
teachers and teachers, and students and teach- 
ers, particularly in the English classes. This was 





a part of the nefarious design of the experiment, 
since it was supposed that if all concerned fixed 
their attention on the appropriate processes 
rather than on the right answers, the drill would 
have maximum effect. In addition to these 
practice exercises on which all the students 
worked, a number of instructors attempted to 
convert some of their regular course material to 
fit the purposes of the experiment. 

The special form of the SAT which was taken 
by all students at the end of the experimental 
period should not be confused with the SAT that 
all students took in the Board’s regular March 
session. It was essentially only a final practice 
exercise of greater length than the shorter ex- 
ercises that preceded it and administered in 
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class. In the following class period the students 
scored their own papers, using the key that was 
provided, and discussed the questions on which 
they had failed. 

It is difficult to estimate the overall time spent 
in coaching. All told it may have amounted to 
about 10 working hours, six on verbal material 
and four on mathematical material. 

Although Group X and Group Y were roughly 
similar in ability and training, it is important to 
do everything possible in a study of this kind 
to take account of all factors (except the coach- 
ing factor itself) which might have had differ- 
ential effects on the amount of gain in test score 
between September and March. The factors we 
attempted to control were as follows: 


CONTROLLED FACTORS 


The number of years each student had been 
enrolled in his school prior to September 1951. 
This factor seemed important to us because of 
the possibility that a student who was relatively 
new in the school might have more difficulty 
adjusting to the academic routine than one who 
had been there for a considerable period of time. 
Furthermore, it seemed likely that a student 
who had been exposed longer to the particular 
brand of rigorous mental training that both 
schools offer might be in a better position to do 
well on the tests than one who had been exposed 
to this kind of discipline for a shorter period. 

The number and level of foreign language 
courses being taken during the senior year. Here 
we felt that advanced language instruction dur- 
ing the period of the experiment might help to 
produce some gain in the SAT-V score— a gain 
which might well mask the effects of the special 
coaching if there were any considerable differ- 
ence in the proportion of students in the two 
schools taking advanced language work. 

The number and level of mathematics courses 
being taken in the senior year. In this case the 
supposition was that taking mathematics 
courses might have a similar masking effect on 
the SAT-M score. 

The initial SAT-V erbal and SAT-Mathemati- 











cal scores of the students. Although obviously 
these scores had to be taken as the base line 
against which to determine gain or loss in the 
March examination, allowance also had to be 
made for the fact that students starting from a 
low score might have more chance to improve 
than those starting from a high score. 

In an experiment of this kind it is usually not 
sufficient to control each of the factors sepa- 
rately without regard to the remaining factors, 
for each may interact with each of the others in 
unpredictable ways. Thus, a student who is new 
at the school, who is taking an advanced lan- 
guage course, and who has a high verbal score 
may tend to react to coaching in a different 
manner from one who is also new-at the school, 
but who is taking no foreign language and has 
only a mediocre verbal score. The method by 
which all factors and their interactions are con- 
trolled simultaneously is known to statisticians 
as “analysis of covariance.” 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


The statistical methods for carrying out this 
analysis are too complicated to be explained in 
detail here.* The outcome of the analysis is ap- 
proximately the same as it would be if, before 
comparing scores on the March examination, we 
had matched each student in School X with a 
student in School Y on the factors described 
above. This variation of the matching tech- 
nique holds the factors “constant,” that is, it 
eliminates any effect they might have on the 
March scores, and so renders the two groups 
exactly equivalent in respect to factors so 
treated. 

When assessing the difference between the 
two groups on the March Verbal score, we held 
constant (1) their September Verbal scores, (2) 
the number of years they had spent at the 
school, and (3) the number of foreign language 
courses taken in the senior year. When com- 








paring the differences between thestwo groups 
on the March Mathematical score we held con- 
stant (1) their September Mathematical scores, 
(2) the number of years spent at the school, and 
(3) the number and level of mathematics 
courses taken in the senior year. Under these 
conditions, if an average score on the March 
test for Group X turns out to be higher than for 
Group Y, then we can infer that the special 
coaching has produced the difference. 


DIFFERENCE IN SCORES 


The analysis showed that the students at 
School X did very little better, on the average, 
than their counterparts in School Y. Their Ver- 
bal score was 4.6 points higher on the College 
Board standard scale, and their Mathematical 
score was 12.9 points higher. The difference in 
the Mathematical scores is statistically signif- 
icant, i.e., it is larger than any difference that 
one would normally expect to arise by sheer 
chance. Nevertheless, it is scarcely: large enough 
to be of any practical significance. The difference 
in Verbal score is so small as to be neither 
statistically nor practically significant. In short, 
the efforts made by School X to “beat the test” 





* For those interested in the technical details of the analysis, complete data are provided in an appendix to this report 


which will be sent on request. Address requests to: College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117th Street, New 


York 27, N. Y. 
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were out of proportion to the small advantages 
it gained. 

The fact that the difference in the Mathe- 
matical scores was at least statistically signifi- 
cant led us to investigate this variable a little 
further. We had a hunch that if we separated 
out the students in both schools who were taking 
no regular courses in mathematics during the 
senior year, we might find that such students in 
School X would show considerably more gain 
than similar students in School Y. This seemed 
reasonable since the X students in this group 
had been through what amounted to a special 
review of mathematics which had not been 
available to the Y students. 


MATHEMATICAL COACHING 


Application of the analysis of covariance tech- 
nique confirmed the hunch. The X students who 
had taken no regular mathematics courses in 
the senior year surpassed their counterparts at 
School Y by an average of 29.2 points on the 
SAT-M in March. The X students who had been 
enrolled in senior mathematics surpassed by 
only 3.3 points the Y students with which they 
had been matched. In other words special coach- 
ing in mathematics appears to pay fairly respect- 
able dividends for students who have dropped 
the study of mathematics, but it helps very little 





Obviously, there is room for further research 


in raising the scores of those who have continued 
to take mathematics courses. 

No study of this sort is definitive. In the first 
place, the students involved in this experiment 
were a definitely superior lot as compared to 
College Board candidates in general. It may be 
that if students who were initially less able had 
been the subjects, the results would have been 
more spectacular. Also, the instruction given to 
both groups in their regular courses was of a 
superior order. Classes were small and standards 
of performance high. A group of students that 
normally received less adequate instruction 
might have benefited more from coaching. 
Moreover, the students in both School X and 
School Y were generally well-accustomed to 
taking standardized tests of a sort similar to 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Each school has 
followed the practice of giving a battery of such 
tests to all its students every fall. Our findings 
thus tend to confirm Yates’s contention that if 
the candidates are initially “test-wise,” coach- 
ing does not improve their scores very much. If 
we had carried out this study on students who 
had never seen an objective test before, the 
coaching methods we used might have had con- 
siderably more effect. Finally, one can never be 
sure that our coaching methods were the best 
possible, although the material used was closely 
related to that in the SAT itself, and it was 
selected to be specially challenging to the stu- 
dents in School X. It is still possible, neverthe- 
less, that some particularly effective devices 
may have been overlooked. 

Keeping these qualifications in mind, how- 
ever, the study certainly suggested strongly 
that coaching of able students in the senior year 
of a good secondary school: 

1. Is not likely to improve the SAT-Verbal 

score by any useful amount. 

2. Will be of some advantage in raising the 
SAT-Mathematical score only if the stu- 
dents happen not to be enrolled in 
regular mathematics courses. 

Obviously, however, there is room for further 
investigation of the question. 
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Visiting the Colleges 


by J. EpwarD SANDERS 


When the offer of a tour of duty with the 
College Board coincided with the moment of 
sabbatical liberation, I accepted with alacrity 
and a light heart. Here was an opportunity to 
see other colleges in action, a busman’s holiday 
with a useful purpose. I left Pomona with vi- 
sions of new academic horizons unfolding and 
arrived in New York expecting to receive de- 
tailed instructions and a battery of ready an- 
swers to the questions that might be asked 
during my trip. ‘ 

The first sobering moment came at the Board 
office when Director Frank H. Bowles casually 
made it clear that a Board visitor was usually 
welcomed as a full-fledged authority, a peram- 
bulating fountain of information at which all 
who had any questions concerning any part of 
Educational Testing Service activities or the 
Board program could be refreshed and find new 
strength. I went to ETS, at Princeton, to be- 
come an authority. 

There, the gracious and tireless staff did its 
best, guiding me through the 14—or is it 114?— 
major national testing programs, through the 
departments of Test Construction, Test Valida- 
tion, Test Administration, etc., etc. I emerged 
feeling like a somewhat backward freshman at 
the end of his first week of orientation. 

Armed and equipped as an expert, I returned 
to New York for detailed instructions and a 
second surprise. Apparently all members of the 
Board’s staff were recent converts to the school 
of non-directive counseling. I say “apparently,” 
for though they practiced the method with the 


Armed and equipped as an expert 


ardor of new converts, they also demonstrated 
a skill in non-direction which is ordinarily 
found only among old hands. They had no di- 
rections to give and, in fact, seemed to expect 
any enlightenment to come after the trip, not 
before it. In any event, the preparation in 
Princeton and New York was not calculated to 
catapult me into my travels with overweening 
confidence. If there was any indoctrination, it 
was that there was no indoctrination, so I set 
forth with an appropriately vacant attitude and 
an ambition to discover why this trip was 
necessary. 


FILLING THE VOID 


Writing now, as a veteran of some months of 
visiting, | can report having filled the void with 
impressions of practices in our colleges, some 
of which may be as new to nontravelers as 
they were to me. The experience has shown that 
this training was perhaps the most useful prep- 
aration for it left me with the obligation to look 
for the questions rather than equipping me with 
a series of pre-selected answers. 

The chief reason for visiting, it became evi- 
dent through sheer multiplicity of observations, 
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is to keep members of the Board staff informed 
as to the procedures the colleges use in selecting 
their students. With membership now held by 
almost 150 colleges and universities, it is a ma- 
jor task to keep up to date on their practices. 
How are the test scores used in decisions about 
admissions and/or scholarships? How are the 
scores used in placement and in general counsel- 
ing after admission? The Board representative 
seeks judgments on the adequacy of present 
test instruments for the needs of the particular 
college. If there are problems of an administra- 
tive nature, having to do with Board examina- 
tion centers, dates and other test administra- 
tion matters, he hears about them in detail. He 
learns something about the college’s general 
philosophy, its program and aspirations, par- 
ticularly in reference to their influence on its 
admission policy. Some of this information is 
available in catalogs and through other sources 
but some of it, to be fully understood, must 
be acquired on the spot and at first hand by 
talking with the people who know the situation 
best. 


MAHOMET TO THE MOUNTAINS 


Another major purpose a Board visitor has, 
acting as a staff representative, is ta serve as 
a medium of communication between the col- 
lege and the Board membership as a whole. 
This need is a pressing one because of the very 
rapid growth in Board membership during the 
last seven years from 55 to 143 institutions. 
Among the by-products of this growth which 
contribute to the importance of visiting is the 
increased attendance at the general meetings. 
This leads to programs of speakers and listeners 
which leave little time available for comments 
from more than a very few of those present. 
Also, the colleges which have been users of the 
Board’s tests the longest still tend to use them 
most extensively and have a tendency to raise 
most of the questions in the meetings. Many 
of the members who now attend the meetings 
are relative newcomers to Board membership, 
have less experience with the tests, and all in 


all, may tend to have some reticence about 
speaking at the general sessions on their own 
problems. 

With 143 members, it is not as easy for each 
college to have the high degree of participation 
in the operation of the Board’s program that 
was almost inescapable when the membership 
was small. The facts of geographical location, 
as well as habit, influence participation now 
and obviously are very important factors in 
some cases. Many of the member colleges have 
had comparatively little contact with the Board 
as yet. Although efforts are being made to en- 
courage the widest participation, personal visits 
are probably a necessity for the time being to 
give maximum meaning to membership. 

A third function of visiting is to bring in- 
formation to the colleges about parts of the 


Some committees are a bit ill at ease 


Board program which are not widely known, 
problems common to other colleges and promis- 
ing attempts to solve them. The Board visitor 
is often most useful in this connection during 
meetings with faculty committees which deal 
with admissions and related problems. Faculty 
members are ordinarily not very familiar with 
the Board’s program and are likely to have 
questions and interests which are not normally 
referred to the Board. In such talks, for ex- 
ample, there is frequently an exchange of advice 
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about the use of test scores for counseling after 
admission. 

Information does not always flow this freely, 
I have found, until a very common occupational 
obstacle has been overcome. Often the Board 
visitor does not have a candid and free discus- 
sion of the points in which he is interested 
until he has proved his intentions are not only 
good, but harmless. If he is a stranger to the 
officials on whom he is calling, he may be re- 
ceived with a wary courtesy closely akin to 
that exhibited by new students toward their 
deans, which may be loosely translated, “Just 
what have I been doing recently that you know 
about?” In a few conversations I have felt a bit 
like a dean; in one or two others, I was greeted 
as I suspect Congressional investigators may be. 
Fortunately this guarded, even chilly, atmos- 
phere, soon passes. 

I have become convinced that admission offhi- 
cers share a sense of disturbed tranquillity in 
which still waters run shallow. When we are 
together and practising our public manners 
we imply that the task is to select the most 
promising, solvent students from among a horde 
of eager and talented applicants who are be- 
sieging us in numbers beyond our capacity. 
Such a happy state of affairs has undoubtedly 
been known to occur but among the overwhelm- 


If any article has ever been written 
off the cuff and on the wing, says J. 
Edward Sanders, it is the above sum- 
mation of his impressions, penned 
somewhere between Miami and Char- 
lottesville, toward the end of visits 
to almost 50 colleges during the past 
three months. Before starting his sab- 
batical year travels, Dr. Sanders had 
been a comparatively sedentary dean 
of admissions and students at Pomona 





College, although his professional career has carried him 
far from his alma mater, Hendrix College, in Arkansas. 
His first stop was Columbia for graduate study and thence 
to teaching and administrative posts at Colgate, the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, back to Hendrix, and finally to 
Pomona. 
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Information does not always flow freely at first 


ing majority of the Board’s members this condi- 
tion has certainly not been chronic, particularly 
in the past two years. The chief responsibility, 
and anxiety, of most admissions officers is to 
secure enough applicants who “satisfy the com- 
mittee.” The rub is the “satisfy the committee” 
phrase, for every committee keeps its hope 
safely above its capacities. The officers of those 
colleges with the most applicants, the most ce- 
lestial standards, worry on a regular schedule 
lest their applicants become academically less 
angelic. Those with fewer applicants worry no 
less but merely on a less lofty plane. Because of 
these things, some are a bit ill at ease in the 
presence of the visitors lest a few little devils 
emerge from the committee closet. 

Sometimes caution is induced by a reluctance 
to talk frankly with a supposed expert. Most 
admission officers and committee members are 
not statisticians and very few are on speaking 
terms with regression equations, scaling tech- 
niques and other mysterious paraphernalia of 
the testing art. Not only does the professional 
literature imply that everyone should be adept 
in their use but probably the Board and ETS 
are assumed to be veritable cathedrals of this 
particular faith, and their representatives the 
apostles of its liturgial language. Happily, I 
could establish my ignorance with a few broken 
technical phrases and proceed to more impor- 
tant business by using acceptably pedestrian 
English. 


A somewhat similar reluctance originates on 
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the Board visitor’s side of the conference table 
when he fears that a comment or two on the 
institution’s practices may be regarded as the 
definitive judgment of an omniscient expert. 
The experienced Board visitor would be able 
frequently to make or pass along suggestions of 
great value to most committees but hesitates 
to do much of this without specific invitation. 
The temporary traveler of limited experience 
may well feel even more doubtful about making 
suggestions. 

There is such an enormous variation in the 
member colleges that few generalizations can 
be applied to all of them. At the risk of seeming 
to ignore this plain fact I want to report a few 
general impressions, hoping that they may re- 
inforce ideas familiar to many administrators. 
Colleges would gain by: 

Greater use of committees on admission 
which include faculty members. It is fairly com- 
mon to list such a committee in the catalog but 
even when listed, in many cases these commit- 
tees are virtually inoperative. I attended sev- 
eral meetings which were apparently the first 
held in months or years. One president said that 
he had tried using faculty members on an ad- 
mission committee for the past year and so far 
it seemed to be working out quite well. He 
seemed quite surprised. 

More active participation by admission offi- 
cers on committees of the faculty which deal 
with general academic policy and student coun- 
seling. This may present difficulties at times 
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but it is worth a great effort. It is disappointing 
to discover that it is still the practice in some 
colleges to send out as “counselors” inexperi- 
enced young men and women who have little 
educational background and literally no con- 
tact with the academic life of the college. Use 
of the title is a considerable misrepresentation 
until these men and women are actually per- 
mitted to be a part of the life of the academic 
community. 

Prompt, thorough, and cooperative review of 
our present scholarship programs and policies. 
If I seem to be unduly declamatory, it is be- 
cause there has been a recent but rapid increase 
in scholarship funds which tend to be used pri- 
marily to recruit students who will confer pres- 
tige or benefit on the awarding colleges. The 
device has been sufficiently successful to con- 
vince more and more colleges that they are be- 
ing forced to enter the competition and they are 
doing so. The amounts of the stipends are be- 
ing raised to increasingly high figures. We are 
creating a strange buyers’ market for the few 
with competitive pricing well established. It 
would, for example, be interesting to try to cal- 
culate how much the student body presidency 
in a large college preparatory high school is 
worth in scholarship money. The proposition 
that we are in danger of reducing general schol- 
arship programs to the ethical level of athletic 
scholarships might well be sustained and it will 
be if the trend continues. 

As this long trip completes its circuit back 
to New York, my original worries have proved 
groundless. No standard preparation was pos- 
sible; there were no pat questions or answers. 
The trip provided its own intellectual nourish- 
ment, a hearty banquet with congenial com- 
panions. This visitor has acquired more in- 
formation about our colleges than he has been 
able to repay, on the spot, with advice. The 
purpose of the trip was self-revealing, to scan 
as much of the admissions field as possible, to 
offer the Board’s services where they could be 
used and were welcome, and to learn the facts 
of life in our colleges today. 
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Board Publications 


Academic Year Engagement Calendar, 
1952-53. A folding calendar for pocket, 
desk or bulletin board which lists all essen- 
tial College Board test administration 
dates for the year. $.29. 


Annual Report of the Director, 1951. De- 
scription of Board activities, lists of mem- 
bers, éxaminers, readers. Contains a sec- 
tion, “Data for Interpreting the Tests.” 
80 pages:"$.50. 


College Board Tests, 1952-53. Bulletin of 
information and sample tests. Advice to 
candidates and parents, dates of examina- 
tions, registration and fees, description of 
tests, sample questions. 68 pages. Free. 


College Board Review. News and research 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Subscription: one year, $.50; two 
years, $1. Extra copies, when available 
are $.25 each, six for $1. Special prices for 
larger orders. 


College Handbook and 1952-53 Supple- 
ment. Descriptions of each of the 143 
member colleges—their study programs, 
admission terms, freshman year expenses, 
scholarships and other aid, and to whom 
to write for information. A special section 
on national scholarship programs. Also, 
listings of colleges by sex of students, re- 
gion and enrollment, and a table of Army, 
Navy, and Air R.O.T.C. units. 310 pages. 
$1. 


The College Board, Its First Fifty Years, 
by Claude M. Fuess. The full story of the 
Board. Published by Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1950. 224 pages. $2.75. 


Order from College Entrance Examination Board, 
425 West 117 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


Dates, Tests, Fees: 1953 


EXAMINATION DATES 


March 14, 1953 
May 16, 1953 
August 12, 1953 
December 5, 1953 


EXAMINATION PROGRAMS* 
Morning Program 


Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(Verbal Section) 
(Mathematical Section) 


Afternoon Program 

(a maximum of three afternoon tests) 
English Composition Spanish Reading 
Social Studies Biology 
French Reading Chemistry 
German Reading Physics 
Greek Reading Intermediate 

(March only) Mathematics 
Italian Reading Advanced 

(March only) Mathematics 
Latin Reading Spatial Relations 
Pre-Engineering Science Comprehension 


EXAMINATION FEES 


Morning Program and 
Afternoon Program . 


Morning Program only 
Afternoon Program only 


* The College Transfer Test, for students trans- 
ferring from one college to another, is offered on the 
same dates and at the same centers as the College 
Entrance Tests. It is administered in the morning. 
The fee is $6. Bulletins of Information and applica- 
tion blanks for the College Transfer Test will be | 
sent upon request. Address the College Entrance 7 
Examination Board, Box 592, Princeton, N.J., or | 
Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








